THE AMERICAN NOVEL

could not be satisfied with these assumptions. They did not
find the stamina of fatalism in the American poor. William
Faulkner (1897- ) in As I Lay Dying (1930) and Sanctuary
(1931) showed them to be, in Mississippi, degenerate or
debauched. Here was no earth-bound peasantry, always in want
and yet kept somehow in order by the customs of the im-
mense class to which they belonged. Faulkner's poor were
more likely to be resentful failures living among, or below,
the more fortunate. If they were not sluggish they were fero-
cious. Faulkner drew from their ways of life the sub-human
stories he had a knack at telling in his intense, winding prose.
Anything could happen, he implied, in the backwoods and
backwaters of Mississippi or wherever in America men had
fallen out of stride, and been forgotten, and reverted to
desperate animalisms. The American standard of living had by
no means touched all Americans; nor had the standards of
thinking and feeling which were ordinarily regarded as Amer-
ican. In earlier and later novels dealing with different social
groups, and in various short stories, Faulkner added to his
savage evidence that America had not been able to isolate
itself from universal cruelty and misery.

Erskinc Caldwcll (1902- ) concerned himself chiefly with
Georgia, His Tobacco Road (1932) was made into a play
which had a longer run on the stage than any other American
play had ever had. God's Little Acre (1933) was brought into
court on a charge of obscenity, but was cleared. The quality
in Caldwell which could rouse censors and yet delight an
endless public was the grim humor with which he told out-
rageous stories. With stronger nerves than Faulkner, and a
much surer art, Caldwell was not feverish or foggy. lie could
produce the illusion not only that a story was true but that
it was old. For example, the brief Meddlesome Jack in the
collection called We Are the Living (193 3) turns on what
readers instinctively accept as a folk-superstition. What Cald-
well invented sounds like a folk-talc* The term God's acre
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